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even terrified: [ am pretry sure that many of the youngsters who 
ssent into the Committee of a Hundred for idealistic reasons were 
ljter a PP aUed b V wh « they found— in themselves as well as in oth- 
ers. We have forgotten the poisonous airs and atmospheres of 
then just as we have forgotten the powerfol idealism. This hap- 
pens to be a mild, fairly nonpartisan, comparatively sane interreg- 
num in the human story. To judge the fevers and accusations that 
then proliferated in and around the Committee of a Hundred 
means trying to revive that time: impossible. 

How can one account for the fret that Benrand Russell, a man 
who had been engaged in politics all his life, beginning with his 
brave stand against the militarism of the First World War. an expe- 
rienced man. one who had known a hundred different types of 
politico, tailed to see through a Ralph Schoenman? And refosed to 
see the truth even when people were warning him. telling him 
exactly what was happening and how he was being used? Russell 
simply would not listen, not for a long time, and by then it was too 
late. People all this time were asking, was Ralph Schoenman in the 
pay of the CIA? The KGB? This was because of the damage he was 
doing. Now this seems pretty mad, but it wasn't then. Almost any- 
one could be accused of being in the pay of the CIA or the KGB 
and of course some pretty unlikely people were. 

There are all kinds of hazards and dangers associated with old 
age. but the one I think may be the worst of all is hardly noticed. It 
is what happens when an old person is confronted with a simu- 
lacrum of a youthful self, a mocking shadow, an echo of lost poss,- 
biluies and loses all moral independence. 

Tolstoy lost his pride and his balance to Chertkov, a second-rate 
person who called himself the old man's disciple and told him what 
to think, whom to keep in his life, and whom to exclude 

Maxim Gorky allowed Pyotr Krychkov to run his life for him 
tor years He was pa.d by the KGB and was probably involved ,n 
Gorky s death. It seems chat Gorky d,d ,n the end have his susp,- 
cions. but the question is. why surrender to such a man at all? 

Jean- Paul Sartre gave himself' up to Pierre Victor (or Bennv Lew) 
at the end of his life, a young man who caricatured all his qualities so 
t at even the good ones became monstrous. Meanwhile the French 
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